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Report of the Academy Committee on the Sixth Annual Meeting. 

SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 

Philadelphia, April 4 and j, ipo2 



"SOCIAL LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL ACTIVITY " 

The Sixth Annual Meeting not only met the expectations of 
your Committee, but was generally regarded by those who attended 
as completely fulfilling the high standards which were set by its 
predecessors. The sessions were largely attended by members from 
different parts of the country; in fact, the leading characteristic of 
this meeting was the large attendance from points at a considerable 
distance from Philadelphia. The Annual Meeting of the Academy 
has assumed the proportion of a national convention to consider 
the great economic and political questions that confront the 
country. 

Before proceeding to an account of the individual sessions your 
Committee desires to express its thanks as well as those of the offi- 
cers and members of the Academy to the Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, to the President and Directors of the Manufac- 
turers' Club and to the Committee of the Octavia Hill Association, 
whose co-operation was of great value in making the meeting a 
success. 

The expenses of the Annual Meeting were met in part from an 
appropriation from the treasury of the Academy, but in the main 
by a special fund contributed by generous friends of the Academy. 
Your Committee desires especially to express its appreciation of the 
services of those who took active part in the meetings and whose 
contributions give to this volume its chief importance. 
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Session of Friday Afternoon, April 4. 
Topic: ' ' The Child Labor Problem. ' ' 

The President of the Academy, in formally opening the Annual 
Meeting, said 

Members of the Academy, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It gives me great pleasure formally to open the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Academy. The series of meetings, beginning with 
the discussion of "The Foreign Policy of the United States," four 
years ago, and taking up thereafter "Corporations and Public Wel- 
fare" and "America's Race Problem," has furnished us with a series 
of volumes which have come to be standard reference works on the 
subjects with which they deal. It is safe to say that the Sixth 
Annual Meeting, which is devoted to the subject of "Social Legisla- 
tion and Social Activity," will not fall behind the others, either in 
the interest of the topics or in the character of the discussions. 
These Annual Meetings of the Academy focus the best thought 
upon the questions which are in the foreground of public attention. 

The subject for discussion this afternoon is one which, as you 
know, has been agitating different sections of the country at dif- 
ferent periods. Your Committee has succeeded in securing a rep- 
resentation of the different points of view in the discussion of the 
afternoon. We are also fortunate in having, as presiding officer 
of the afternoon, one of the leading manufacturers, and it is safe 
to say, one of the most public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia. 
You all know his services to our city, but I am not sure whether 
many of you know how close and careful a student of industrial 
conditions in both the North and South he has been. I take 
pleasure in presenting to you Mr. Frank Leake. 

On taking the chair, Mr. Leake said: 

Mr. President and Members of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 

It was with pleasure that I accepted your President's invita- 
tion to preside here to-day. The particular subject which you are 
to discuss is one having a very important bearing on the future of 
this country, because at the bottom of all progress is education, and 
child labor, if not properly regulated, will certainly prevent proper 
education. 
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I am, as your President has said, a practical manufacturer, and 
yet here in Philadelphia, where my work lies, we have very little of 
the child labor problem to contend with ; it is almost self- regulating. 
There are very few manufacturers who do not fall in line, not only 
gracefully but gladly, with the laws of our state which regulate that 
matter for them. There is very little of child labor in the textile 
mills of this city, or of this state, so far as I am acquainted. 

Whatever is done in the way of regulating child labor should 
be done in a very conservative and open-minded spirit. The one 
seeking prog ess should be willing to consider local conditions. 
The key to the whole situation will be found in local conditions, 
because child labor at one point in our country does not present 
anything like the same problem that it does in another portion of 
the country. 

The Pennsylvania laws, for the most part, are wise in their 
treatment of this question. I know of no organized opposition to 
the entire and careful enforcement of these laws. I am speaking 
more particularly in regard to textiles. That is my business and 
that is the line in which the New South is finding her great industrial 
development. In the South, textile mills started originally with 
the idea that proximity to the cotton fields was the great desidera- 
tum. It has been found that the question of proximity does not 
have much to do with their success. Freights on raw materials 
North are as low, or lower, than freights on the finished product, 
and in the North and West is where the finished product finds its 
largest market. Such being the case, the mills in the South have 
had to study the other problems that have come to be talked about 
in making their success sure, but in studying these problems they 
have found instinctively that the same conditions make for their 
success as made for the success of the mills in the North. Long 
years ago our New England forefathers found a sterile and rocky 
soil. They found it very difficult to get a living from the farm, 
and so turned their attention to manufacturing. In the South along 
the coasts and in the middle country the soil is very rich and very 
fertile and the people get their profit from the farm. It has always 
been an agricultural section, but the mountain farms are the ones 
where the ground is sterile, where the soil is frequently washed into 
the streams and where farming is on a very small scale. The 
Southern mountaineer has his home, in a little cabin with a little 
patch of corn at the rear. Corn and bacon are the staple articles 
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of food. The whites largely predominate in the mountain sec- 
tions. At the foot of the Allegheny Mountains, the Appalachian 
Chain, extending through North and South Carolina, Northern 
Georgia and Northern Alabama, are conditions which should be 
considered in taking up the problem of child labor. The people live 
in little mountain huts year in and year out, scarcely seeing ten, 
twenty, very few of them seeing fifty dollars in cash a year. The 
cotton mill has come in there, going on the farms, taking the work- 
ers from them and bringing whole families into the manufacturing 
town. The farmer takes the little cottage built for him by the 
company, with a little patch of ground, given him on the supposi- 
tion that he will cultivate it. Frequently the ground is not culti- 
vated, and the man finds his employment in carrying the dinner- 
pail, while the wife, the older daughters and the older boys work in 
the mill. The younger ones are anxious to follow. These condi- 
ditions are an advance over what they have had, and they should 
be advanced slowly and by degrees to anything which would be 
more theoretically correct. Practically they have the advance. 
In any question involving child labor, it is well to consider the local 
situation and the previous condition of those whom you are seeking 
to benefit. 

The first speaker this afternoon is a gentleman who has had 
every opportunity to study the subject given to him. I am very 
glad that your President has had the wisdom, instead of picking 
those who look at these things solely from an academic standpoint, 
to take those men who have come into actual contact with the 
subject itself, men who have brought their best thought to the 
practical solving of this question, who desire in their everyday walk 
of life to be of benefit to their fellow-men, and while they are solving 
the hard problems of life, with which they must necessarily deal in 
their business, are seeking always to help and uplift those around 
them. Such a man is Mr. Franklin N. Brewer, General Manager of 
the largest department store in this city, who will address you on 
the subject of "Child Labor in the Department Store." 

Mr. Brewer then read his paper, which is printed on pages 
165-177 of this volume. 

In introducing Mr. Henry White, Mr. Leake said : 

The discussion of "Machinery and Labor" has been given to 
one who has distinguished himself for broadmindedness in dealing 
with labor problems, who has recognized the broad principle that 
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wherever advance is possible, either by machinery or by any other 
human function or agency, humanity is bound to take advantage 
of that possibility. As the latent forces are being developed in 
machinery, he has also advocated that the labor which it represents 
should recognize that and adapt itself to the new conditions with as 
little friction and as little loss and with as little captious criticism 
as possible. His attitude in all of these matters has been progressive, 
not radically reformative, but always seeking the advantage along 
the progressive, conservative lines which make for true progress. 
I have pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Henry White, General 
Secretary of the United Garment Workers of America. 

Mr. White then read his paper, which is printed on pages 
221-231 of this volume. 

Following Mr. White's paper and in introducing Mr. Hayes 
Robbins, Mr. Leake said: 

As Mr. White has just shown, machinery is a revolutionizer, 
and machinery is so popular in this age of ours that it is revolutioniz- 
ing all of our methods. One of the chief questions we have before 
us to-day is the harmonizing of the machinery of organization with 
Christian ethics. Sociology to-day is advancing so far and calling 
for answers to so many problems that it must of necessity merge 
itself with Christianity; Christianity must broaden and take the 
position the Master intended. All of the Master's teachings were 
positive, not negative. Li Hung Chang says that the Confucianists 
have a rule which is very similar to our Golden Rule. He says very 
truly, something very similar, but totally unlike in its operation. 
I will quote it to you. It is in effect: "Thou shalt not do unto 
thy neighbor what thou wouldst not have thy neighbor do unto 
thee." Do unto others as you would have them do unto you, is 
our Golden Rule. Everything Chinese is negatived; Christ, on the 
other hand, taught the positive. His teachings send men out into 
the world unto a life of helpfulness and benevolence ; the contrary 
is producing the conditions which we find in China, where every 
man tries to live unto himself. It is these conditions there and here 
which sociology and Christianity must of necessity take cognizance 
of and unitedly bring to a conclusion. 

The next speaker to address you has made an extended tour 
of the South in company with Dr. Gunton, and their findings coin- 
cide with my experience in the same country. I have made several 
trips to that. section and they have brought me to practically the 
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same conclusion. I have pleasure in introducing the gentleman 
who will speak on "The Necessity for Factory Legislation in 
the South," Mr. Hayes Robbins, Dean of the Institute of Social 
Economics, New York. 

Mr. Robbins here presented his paper, which is printed on pages 
179-188 of this volume, after which Mr. Leake commented as 
follows upon the ideas contained in the paper. 

The people employed in the Southern mills are for the most 
part descendants of the Scotch-Irish. They are not seekers for 
charity, nor anything of that sort, but the communities in which 
they live, or many of them, are burdened with an illiterate popula- 
tion composed of blacks, and they are being taxed to support that 
population in schools. These people coming down from the moun- 
tains are bringing to them an additional tax. The Southern Edu- 
cational Society, with its headquarters in New York, has of late 
years taken cognizance of the conditions in which the poor whites of 
the South are found, and it is doing magnificent work along proper 
lines, without pauperizing, and is instilling in the hearts of these 
people a desire for education. I am happy to add to the speaker's 
remarks that this work is bearing fruit. The movement toward 
better education is increasing and it is for me and for you to help 
it along. 

In closing the meeting, the President of the Academy said: 

I want to express to the speakers of the afternoon the sincere 
appreciation of the Academy for their valuable contributions to the 
subject. I may say, furthermore, that Dr. Murphy, who has led 
the movement in the South for the betterment of conditions, fully 
expected to be here, but has been taken seriously ill in New York 
and is now gradually recovering from an attack which at one time 
threatened his life. I regret very much that you had not the op- 
portunity of listening to him, as well as to the paper prepared by 
Mrs. Kelley, but you will all have the opportunity of reading her 
paper, as well as the addresses presented at this afternoon's session, 
in a volume containing the proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 

Session of Friday Evening, April 4. 

The session of Friday evening was devoted to the Annual 
Address, which was delivered by the Honorable Martin A. Knapp, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Professor 
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Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania and member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, presided at the meeting. 

Prior to the Annual Address the President of the Academy, 
Professor L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, presented 
a review of the work of the year. 

Professor Johnson, in introducing Professor Rowe, said: 

The Annual Meeting of the Academy has come to be a per- 
manent and important part of the Society's activity The four 
sessions lasting two days, enable the Academy to discuss with some 
measure of detail several phases of the general subject which seems, 
at the time of the meeting, to be of greatest public interest. The 
most important of the four sessions of the Academy is the one at 
which the President of the Academy reviews the work of the or- 
ganization and at which the Annual Address is delivered by some 
distinguished scholar. 

The work involved in arranging for this Annual Meeting is far 
greater than one would suppose who has not undertaken such a 
task. In order to make these meetings a success, thought and 
labor must be given to the subject for many weeks. Success always 
seems easy until one undergoes the labor by which success is 
achieved ; but onerous as is the work of arranging for the Annual 
Meeting, that constitutes but a part, and indeed a small part, of the 
administrative duties which devolve upon the President of the 
Academy. We are an organization of two thousand members, 
about one-fourth of whom live in or near the city of Philadelphia. 
The activities of the organization are national rather than local. 
To keep up this membership and to cause it to increase rather than 
to decline, to manage successfully the finances of a scientific body 
such as ours, and to pass upon the many questions of policy which 
arise in the administration of the Society, require the exercise of 
sound judgment and a devotion to detail. If the Society were to 
pay its officers for their work, the Board of Directors would not 
think of suggesting a remuneration for the President of less than 
$2,000 a year; but, as you all know, none of the officers of the 
Academy or editors of its publications receives any pay whatever. 
The work is entirely gratuitous on their part. 

The American Academy has been most fortunate in its Presi- 
dents. During the first eight of the thirteen years of its existence, 
he President and directing mind was the honored founder of the 
Academy, Dr. Edmund J. James. When his academic duties 
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called him to the University of Chicago, Professor Lindsaysucceeded 
him as the administrative head. Those who know Professor Lind- 
say personally realize that he possesses in a very marked degree the 
ability to organize and administer. He has most exceptional pow- 
ers of initiation and execution. 

A few months ago, when President Roosevelt requested Pro- 
fessor Lindsay to take charge of the important work of administer- 
ing the educational system of Porto Rico, the Board of Directors 
knew exactly whom to ask to succeed Professor Lindsay as Presi- 
dent of the Academy. As First Vice-President of the Academy 
and for many years a member of its editorial board, Professor Rowe 
had manifested his zeal for the Academy and had in many ways 
aided the growth of the organization. Like his predecessors, Pro- 
fessor Rowe always thinks towards action, and this natural, trait of 
mind has been strengthened by the training which he has received, 
not only in academic life, but in the execution of responsible public 
duties. When President McKinley selected the Commission which 
was provided for under the Foraker Act, to revise and codify the 
laws of Porto Rico, Professor Rowe was made one of the body of 
three men to whom that task was entrusted. The Commission 
appointed by President McKinley was succeeded the following year 
by one provided for by the laws of Porto Rico and appointed by 
Governor Allen. Of this second Commission, Professor Rowe was 
made the President, and in that position he has carried to success- 
ful completion a thorough codification of the laws of the island, 
has worked out a scheme of local government, and what. is perhaps 
most important of all, his work has been so practical that the Porto 
Rican Legislature has adopted, with but slight changes, the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 

At the beginning of this calendar year, Professor Rowe returned 
to his duties at the University of Pennsylvania. He will now tell 
you of the work which the Academy has done during the past year, 
and I am sure we all feel that what he has already accomplished 
in the brief period of his presidency of the Academy is an earnest 
of a large and most gratifying growth of our organization during the 
coming year. 

Dr. Rowe then presented the following review of the work of 
the Academy for the year: 
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Review op the Work op the Academy for the Year 1901-02. 

The presentation of the work of the Academy during the last 
fiscal year is so closely bound up with the activity of my predeces- 
sor that any mention of the one necessarily involves reference to the 
other. Those of you who have followed the work of the Academy 
during the last few years thoroughly appreciate the great work 
which he has accomplished and the splendid traditions which he 
has left with us. During the three years of his direction of the 
affairs of the Academy as Acting President and then as President, 
the Academy has gradually drawn to its ranks the public-spirited 
men and women of all sections of the country, until to-day it is the 
most influential organization of its kind in the United States. Our 
meetings are attracting the leading authorities of the country and 
in the publications of the Academy the most advanced thought on 
the great political, social and economic questions is presented. 

These results were accomplished by Dr. Lindsay by reason of 
his abiding faith in the mission of an organization such as ours, re- 
inforced by the high standards of public service and public duty 
which he constantly kept in mind. His resignation as President 
of the Academy, made necessary by reason of his appointment as 
Commissioner of Education of Porto Rico, is a severe loss, some- 
what mitigated by the fact that he still retains a keen and lively 
interest in our work. 

The honor of succeeding him is commensurate with its respon- 
sibilities. The activities of the Academy have become so manifold 
and varied that the adequate performance of the duties of those 
entrusted with the direction of its affairs must mean a severe strain 
unless the co-operation and support of our members is assured. 
We are, in a sense, a great co-operative body, each member of 
which contributes his share in the study and solution of the great 
industrial, social and political questions that confront our country. 

The prospects of the Academy have never been brighter than 
at present, nor have its opportunities ever been greater. Whatever 
our view as to the direction which our national affairs have taken, 
it is clear to everyone that we have reached a turning-point in both 
our domestic and foreign policy. The need of a forum for the calm 
and dispassionate discussion of the many questions arising out of 
this change is felt in every section of the country. Our power as 
one of the important enlightening forces of public opinion increases 
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with each year and must be met with a keen sense of responsibility 
not only towards our members, but also towards the community at 
large. The Academy is a national, not a local organization, and 
as such its activity must be national rather than local. Every 
member of the Academy should feel it not only his privilege, but 
his duty, to watch over the direction of Academy affairs and to 
assure himself that the organization is fulfilling the high mission 
which constitutes its reason for existence. 

The period since the last Annual Meeting has been marked by 
a number of important scientific sessions devoted to the following 
subjects: 

On October 31 last, the topic for discussion was: "The Out- 
look for Civil Government in the Philippines," at which addresses 
were delivered by Dr. George F. Becker, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, and Mr. Abreu, a native Filipino connected with the War 
Department at Washington. 

On December 13 last, the topic discussed was: "The Policy 
of Commercial Reciprocity," and the speakers of the evening were 
Hon. John A. Kasson and Mr. A. B. Farquhar. 

On March 1 the subject of ' 'The Extension of American In- 
fluence in the West Indies" was considered; Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, delivered the address of the evening, 
and Captain W. V. Judson, of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
presented a discussion of the strategic considerations connected 
with the topic of the evening. 

The publications of the Academy, which constitute the main 
channel of communication between our members, have kept in close 
touch with the trend of affairs. The plan of issuing separate 
volumes devoted to special topics has been further developed and 
has met with great success. In January a special volume on 
"Transportation and Commerce" was issued, with such eminent 
contributors as Hon. Martin A. Knapp, John Franklin Crowell, B. 
H. Meyer, Samuel Pasco, Emory R. Johnson, H. T. Newcomb and 
Alfred Nerincx. In May a special volume on "The Government of 
Dependencies" was issued, and the July number of The Annals 
contains the proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting. 

The membership of the Academy at the present time is 1,990, 
of which sixty-two are life members. 

The magnitude of the Academy's work has forced upon your 
Board of Directors the question of adequate quarters for the library 
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and offices of the organization. At the present time the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania places at our disposal quarters in one of the 
University buildings. The time is soon coming, however, when the 
work of the Academy will require a separate building with adequate 
library facilities. This is a question which I wish to bring to the 
attention of every member of the Academy, and especially invite 
their co-operation in devising means by which this end may be ac- 
complished. 

From whatever point of view, therefore, we examine the work 
of the Academy, there is evidence of steady and healthy growth in 
all directions. Our combined efforts must now be directed towards 
the further extension of the work, for in an organization such as 
ours lack of growth means retrogression and decay. 

Professor Johnson, in introducing Judge Knapp, said: 

When the Academy decided to devote the Annual Meeting to 
a discussion of "Social Legislation and Social Activity," it was felt 
that the Annual Address should be devoted to the subject of trans- 
portation. Social activity is everywhere, and at all times, con- 
ditioned by the facilities for travel and shipment. They determine 
the measure and direction of social progress; and the first and 
possibly the greatest subject of social legislation is the regulation 
of transportation. 

For the consideration of this great question, it was felt that the 
one man pre-eminently qualified was the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and not alone because of his official 
position, although as the gu.iding mind of that most dignified and 
influential body he has had unrivaled facilities for acquiring a clear 
and comprehensive insight into the problems of transportation, 
it was because of his exceptional personal qualities, because of his 
calm poise of judgment, his judicial fairness that makes him com- 
mand the respect and admiration alike of the railway official and 
the complainant shipper, and because of the clear and lofty diction 
he has employed in all his numerous essays and public addresses. 

The work of the Academy has had the benefit of Judge Knapp's 
frequent co-operation. On the occasion of the Thirty-fourth 
Scientific Session he addressed our Society upon the subject of Rail- 
way Pooling, and the able paper presented by him was published 
in Volume VIII of The Annals of the Academy. Judge Knapp 
again contributed to The Annals last January, when a paper by 
him on "Government Ownership of Railroads" was published. 
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Both of these papers have been highly serviceable to all students 
of current transportation problems, and have done much to widen 
the beneficent educational influence of the Academy. 

The trained jurist is not infrequently a cultured scholar, but 
it is seldom that a man possesses in addition to these attainments 
the genius to instruct and the altruistic spirit that prompts to a 
devotion of his talents to the furtherance of the public good. Judge 
Knapp's powers are generously active for the betterment of the age 
in which he lives ; and it is a source of satisfaction to the members 
of the Academy that the Society has been one of the agencies by 
means of which Judge Knapp has given to the public the results of 
his valuable experience and sound thinking. 

Judge Knapp then delivered the Annual Address, printed on 
pages 1-15 of this volume. 

Session of Saturday Afternoon, April 5. 

Topic : ' ' The Housing Problem . ' ' 

The President of the Academy, in introducing the presiding 
officer of the afternoon, said: 

Members of the Academy, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It is fortunate for us, both as members of the Academy and as 
citizens of Philadelphia, that when a subject of great importance 
is to be discussed by our organization, we are always able to call 
upon some citizen of Philadelphia whose interest in the subject, 
whose work, whose activity along these special lines enable him 
to preside over our deliberations with the authority that the sub- 
ject calls for. I have very great pleasure in presenting to you this 
afternoon as presiding officer the Honorable William W. Porter, 
Justice of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, in whose hands I now 
place the meeting. 

Judge Porter, in introducing the Honorable Robert W. 
De Forest, said: 

We Philadelphians are apt to pride ourselves on the descriptive 
title which others have given to our city and which we have adopted, 
namely, that it is a city of homes. This is true of it to-day. It 
has ever been true. But none of us can shut his eyes to the facts 
that the population of the poor and the vicious has become con- 
gested in certain sections of the city, and that tenement houses, 
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unknown to us for many years, are intruding in considerable 
numbers . To us Philadelphians, however, the topic for discussion 
would have greater significance had it been made the "Homing 
Problem" instead of the "Housing Problem." The workingman's 
struggle has ever been, in Philadelphia, not for a "house" in the 
sense of a room in a tenement, but for a home where within the 
four walls he may know privacy and proprietorship. We have 
been wont to say that a man's home is his castle and that he would 
die in a struggle for its protection. This may yet be said of the 
home owner who is a house owner. But there is no instance on 
record, known to me, where there has been any serious loss of life 
in the defence of a room in a boarding-house or tenement. 

It is with great pleasure that I introduce to you the first par- 
ticipant in the discussion of the topic before us, Hon. Robert W.. 
De Forest, Tenement House Commissioner of Greater New York, 
a gentleman who comes from a city which has had to meet the 
problem of housing the poor in its most difficult form, a gentleman 
who, notwithstanding his large professional obligations and duties 
and the time required by them, has been able to give much thought 
and useful labor to the attempted solving of what is, up to the 
present time, only a partially solved problem. 

Mr. De Forest then presented his paper, which is printed on 
pages 81-95 of this volume. 

In introducing Miss Addams, Mr. Porter said: 

There was a time when true charity, as we understand it, was 
unknown. The knowledge and practice of it came only with 
Christian civilization. The impulse to do for others was first and 
strongest felt by women. The early administration of charity by 
them was, however, largely of the heart, rather than of the under- 
standing. The time is here when women, with hearts just as warm 
in the work, have tempered their enthusiasm with cool, deep, 
serious, conscientious thought. These women are furnishing to us 
the best type of the best citizenship in the department of altruistic 
work. 

It is with pleasure that I introduce to you a wonian who ex- 
emplifies what I have asserted; a woman who has been at the head 
of a charitable work which has accomplished wonders; a woman 
who has thought, wrought and written well. It is with very great 
pleasure that I present to you one who will speak on the " Housing 
Problem in the City of Chicago," Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House. 
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Miss Addams' address will be found on pages 97-107 of this 
volume. 

Mr. Porter then introduced Mr. Nathaniel B. Crenshaw, who 
presented the results of an investigation by the Octavia Hill 
Association into the Housing Problem in Philadelphia. The paper 
read is printed on pages 109— 120 of this volume. 

The President of the Academy, in closing the session, said: 

In closing the meeting I desire to express to the speakers of the 
afternoon, as well as to the presiding officer, the sincere thanks of 
the Academy, and I feel that I am simply giving expression to your 
feelings when I say that we all go away with new ideas and a new 
inspiration in the work of bettering social conditions. 

Session of Saturday Evening, April 5. 

Subject: "Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration ; Its Possibilities 

and Limitations. ' ' 

In giving the meeting into the hands of the presiding officer of 
the evening, Mr. Charles Custis Harrison, the President of the 
Academy said: 

Members of the Academy, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

We have much of importance to hear this evening and there is 
therefore little time for formal introductions. I have the honor of 
presenting to you, as presiding officer of the evening, Dr. Charles 
Custis Harrison, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Harrison, in introducing Senator Hanna, said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

The meeting to-night has to do with the questions which relate 
to the maintenance of industrial peace or to the restoration of peace 
relationships in industrial relations if they shall be disturbed. 
Perhaps I may say that question has peculiar interest to myself 
entirely outside of my academic connections, because many years 
before I entered the service of the University I was myself a large 
employer of labor. One of the testimonials, perhaps the testi- 
monial which I most value of any which I have received, was one 
which the two thousand men in our service gave to us at the time 
we went out of business . 

We do not realize that the conditions under which we are living 
are totally different from those of twenty-five years ago. During 
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almost all my business life, and I suppose during Senator Hanna's 
business life, the maxim on which business was conducted was that 
competition was the life of trade, and there was a constant struggle 
of competition between producer and producer and between man 
and man for a position, and it is only within a few years that it has 
dawned upon the mind of the world that another economic maxim 
might have weight, the maxim that where combination is possible, 
competition is impossible. We are working now under that 
maxim, and so we have federations of labor and we have federations 
of capital. So long as justice is not universal there will be a conflict 
of interests between labor and capital, and the practical question 
seems to be, how to bring these two interests together. 

All these matters are really solvable only in a practical way. 
Most people need a mediator — somebody to intervene . We know, 
ourselves, even in the matter of the rental or buying of a house, a 
man is often not willing to disclose himself fully and must employ 
a third party. The practical question is, how to get the men 
together, because in that way difficulties are settled and only in that 
way. Whosoever takes a part in preserving industrial peace or 
in adjusting the conditions as between employer and employed 
confers an extraordinary benefit upon the whole community. 

In everything the man is greater than the scheme. What one 
man finds impossible to do, another man succeeds in doing. The 
first speaker of the evening is Senator Hanna, a man who translates 
his oratory into action. He has consented to add to the extraor- 
dinary responsibilities of state, which he has borne for so many 
years, the duty of being one of the members of a board of concilia- 
tion or arbitration, and I have the very great pleasure of presenting 
him to you. 

Senator Hanna's address is printed in full on pages 19-26 of 
this volume. 

The next speaker of the evening was Mr. Samuel Gompers, who 
spoke on "Limitations of Conciliation and Arbitration." In in- 
troducing Mr. Gompers, the presiding officer said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I shall now introduce as the next speaker the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, who has devoted his life since 
boyhood towards the betterment of the laboring classes, and not 
only towards that question alone, but also to the philosophical 
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side of everything which has to do with questions concerning 
labor. I am glad of the opportunity of introducing to you Mr. 
Samuel Gompers. 

The address of Mr. Gompers is printed on pages 27-34 of this 
volume. 

The speaker following Mr. Gompers was the Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus, who spoke on "The Results Accomplished by the Indus- 
trial Department of the National Civic Federation." In introduc- 
ing Mr. Straus, the presiding officer said: 

The man to whom was referred the important duty of appoint- 
ing the Industrial Committee of Thirty-six of the Civic Federation, 
to which reference has been made so often this evening, and who, 
in response to his first invitation received thirty-five affirmative 
replies, the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, is the gentleman whom I now 
have the pleasure of introducing. 

The address of Mr. Straus is printed in full on pages 35-42 
of this volume. 

The last speaker of the evening was Mr. William H. Pfahler, 
who spoke on "Co-operation of Labor and Capital." The paper 
read by Mr. Pfahler is printed in full on pages 43-58 of this vol- 
ume. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Leo S. Rowe, Chairman', 
Joseph G. Rosengarten, 
John H. Converse, 
James B. Dill, 
Stuart Wood, 
Simon N. Patten, 
J. Gordon Gray, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Joseph M. Gazzam, 
Edward T. Devine, 
James T. Young, 
William H. Allen, 
Special Committee on Sixth Annual Meeting 



